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Marigolds 


by  Brad  Daly 


M 


arigolds:  That's  what  they  were,  those  flowers. 
The  flowers — the  marigolds — were  the  pattern  on  the  wall- 
paper outside  his  bedroom.  They  were  what  he  saw  as  he 
ran  through  the  threshold  and  slammed  the  door,  shutting 
them  out;  one  of  them  was  the  image  he  had  in  his  mind. 
"They're  marigolds;  that's  what  mom  said,"  thought  Charlie, 
hiding,  not  breathing  under  the  covers  on  his  bed,  in  his 
room,  his  sanctuary,  with  its  books  and  planes  and  toys  on 
shelves  around  the  walls,  the  shades  drawn,  keeping  out  the 
white  outside  light,  letting  in  only  red-orange-gray  filtered 
light. 

"Charlie!"  his  stepfather  yelled.  "Charlie,  get  out  here 
right  now!" 

He  thought  they  wouldn't  find  him  where  he  hid, 
wrapped  tightly  like  a  cocoon,  trying  not  to  breathe  the 
suffocating  breath  of  under  the  covers.  Here,  he  was  away 
from  them;  he  was  in  his  room,  his  sanctuary. 

"Goddammit,  Charlie." 

Cool  air.  The  covers  lifted.  A  cuff  of  pain  around  his 
arm  as  a  strong  hand  pulled  him  from  the  soft  mattress  and 
onto  the  floor.  "Goddammit,  Charlie,  I  been  callin'  you  fer 
five  minutes.  Why  ain't  you  answered  me?"  The  alcohol 
on  his  breath  was  strong. 

Charlie  just  stared  at  the  white  wall,  the  image  of  the 
marigold  still  in  his  mind.    He  could  see  the  petals,  like 


velvet,  soft;  feel  the  hard  nub  in  their  center.  He  had 
picked  a  marigold  in  the  park  once  and  examined  it  the 
way  a  child  does.  He  smelled  his  step-father's  alcohol  breath; 
he  thought  of  the  powerful  repugnant  smell  of  the  flower. 

After  it  was  over,  Charlie  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
sullen,  tense,  unable  to  think  through  the  loneliness  he  felt. 
He  had  only  wanted  to  talk  to  the  little  girl  who  had  moved 
in  next  door;  he  had  only  gone  out  of  the  yard  to  say  hello 
to  her;  to  ask  her  to  come  into  his  yard  and  play.  He  left 
his  yard  only  to  be  nice. 

Bad  timing  was  Charlie's  adversary.  He  ventured  into 
the  neighboring  yard  just  as  his  step-father  passed  the  house 
on  his  way  home  from  work  and  on  his  way  to  the  liquor 
store  two  blocks  down  the  street.  Charlie  thought  his  step- 
father hadn't  seen  him,  but  he  had;  he  had  seen  Charlie 
leap  the  fence  and  run  up  the  back  steps  into  the  house. 
Charlie  sat  there,  engrossed  in  his  agony:  the  burning  of 
his  buttocks,  his  thighs,  his  lower  back,  and  his  protective 
hands,  their  palms  and  knuckles  and  fingertips  bruised  and 
battered  from  the  heavy  brass  buckle. 

"They  were  marigolds,"  he  thought.  Marigolds  guarded 
the  threshold  to  his  room.  Marigolds  guarded  access  to  his 
sanctuary.  Marigolds  watched  over  his  every  entrance  and 
exit.   He  knew  they  would  be  his  escape,  too. 
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The  floor  creaked  and  groaned  as  Charlie  tiptoed  lightly 
down  the  hallway.  Carefully,  quietly,  he  made  his  way  past 
the  door  of  his  mother  and  step-father's  bedroom.  He  knew 
they  wouldn't  hear  him;  they  were  in  a  familiar  drunken- 
sexual  stupor.  He  could  hear  them — the  noise,  the  grunt- 
ing, the  headboard  striking  the  wall,  familiar  sounds.  He 
knew  them  well — his  parents  and  their  sounds.  The  first 
time  he  heard  them  he  was  eight.  He  thought  his  step- 
father was  beating  his  mother,  that  they  were  fighting,  that 
something  was  wrong.  He  tried  to  open  the  door  to  their 
bedroom.  It  was  locked.  "Mamma,  are  you  okay.'"  He  said 
softly,  timidly,  as  though  he  expected  her  to  be  dead,  or  he 
feared  waking  a  sleeping  monster. 

Silence. 

"Mamma?" 

"Shaarley,"  his  mother  slurred. 

"Mamma,  are  you  okay.'" 

"I'm  fine,  Sharley.    I  juss,  juss  had  a  bajream." 

"Can  I  come  sleep  with  you.'    I'm  scared." 

"Shit!  Boy,  get  in  the  bed  now  or  I'll  bust  ycr  ass,"  his 
step-father  yelled.    "Goddamn  kid." 

Charlie  ran  down  the  hallway,  through  the  protective 
wall  of  marigolds  whose  powers  he  did  not  yet  know,  and 
into  his  bedroom,  his  sanctuary. 

Now,  four  years  later,  Charlie  stood  at  the  same  door 
and  heard  the  same  sounds.  He  knew  now  what  the  sounds 
were  from:  not  fighting,  not  beating,  not  a  bad  dream,  but 
fucking.  They  weren't  the  sounds  of  having  sex  or  making 
love.  They  were  the  sounds  of  fucking:  dirty,  filthy,  drunken 
sounds.  He  knew  his  mother  and  that  man  were  not  lov- 
ing; they  were  hurting. 

Charlie  left.    Out  the  door  he  went,  quietly,  not  dis- 


turbing their  copulation,  quickly  down  the  street  and  into 
the  park,  to  the  marigold  patch.  The  flowers  were  beautiful 
in  the  silver-platinum-flat-white-gray  moonlight:  silver-yel- 
low, silver-orange,  silver-red,  dull,  yet  razor  sharp  in  their 
definition  against  one  another.  He  could  smell  them,  a 
plant  smell,  like  cut  grass  without  the  sharp,  sour  edge,  like 
mildew,  like  wood,  like  wet,  green  life,  like  marigolds.  He 
picked  one,  felt  the  velvety  petals  like  so  many  wide,  flat, 
scallop-edged  hairs,  the  hard  nub  in  the  middle,  the  long, 
smooth,  slender  stalk  with  the  wetness  at  its  bottom  where 
it  had  been  torn  from  its  roots,  the  leaves,  small,  pitiful 
compared  to  the  flower  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  He  touched 
the  petals  with  his  tongue.  He  could  taste  the  marigold- 
smell. 

He  bit,  through  the  petals,  through  the  center.  He 
chewed,  grinding,  pulverizing  the  flower  into  a  strong  green 
taste.  The  flower-food  burned  his  throat  as  he  swallowed, 
as  he  took  another  marigold  and  devoured  it,  and  another 
and  another  and  another,  his  fingers  green,  his  chin  and 
mouth  stained  red-gray-green-brown  from  picking  and  con- 
suming flower  after  flower.  His  belly  ached  as  the  protec- 
tive power  of  the  marigolds  entered  his  blood,  flowing  to 
and  protecting  every  cell  of  his  body. 

The  moonlit  world  looked  fuzzy,  blurry,  wobbly  to 
Charlie,  as  it  would  look  through  a  thick,  viscous  liquid: 
honey  or  oil  or  spit.  It  seemed  to  wobble,  to  spin.  He  lay 
down  in  the  decimated  marigold  patch  and  felt  the  heat 
seep  through  his  body,  soaking  him,  enveloping  him  in  suf- 
focating, dry  security-warmth.  As  the  marigolds  consumed 
him,  he  felt  the  blackness  of  no-more -danger  come  over 
and  completely  cover  him,  as  though  he  were  being  wrapped 
in  soft,  opaque,  black  cotton.  The  blackness  got  blacker 
and  thicker  and  darker  until,  finally  obli\-ion — no  more  dan- 
ger.  The  marigolds  had  rescued  him.  Q 
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Beaches 

When  I  was  6  I  erected  castles 

The  digs  of  my  fingers  commanded  sandy  kings  and 

queens-composing  and  exploding  them 
When  the  crest  of  a  wave  hovered  over  its  descent 

as  a  lady's  lacy  cuff  over  a  cane 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  approach  and  then  the  attack 
that  levelled  the  casrie 
Sometimes  the  cool  salty  enemy  would  only  BLEED 

under  the  castle 
carrying  the  courtiers  and  royals  to  another  shore 
Sometimes  I  would  sit  6  years  old  in  my 

sunshine  swimsuit  with  my  eyes  closed 
Eyes  closed  and  let  the  water  seep  under 

me  too 
leaving  its  grainy  outline  around  my  legs  and 

fingers 
I  haven't  seen  the  beach  in  years  and  I  haven't 

made  castles  in  longer  than  that 
But  when  I  close  my  eyes  I  sometimes  hear 

the  sunshine-suited  voice 
conspiring  and  whispering  great  plans  to  her  creations 
kiss  newness  into  creation  working  with 

tiny  pockets  of  sand  in  my  hands 


Carolyn  Hembree 
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Hank  Gravel 


fall 

now  the  winds  divide 
us 

splitting  our  skin  with 
merciless 
ceaseless 
whipping  blows 
tearing  our  held  hands 
apart 

with  invisible  switches-- 
we 

cannot  stand 
neither  can  we  brace 
ourselves  against 
this  nature- 
alone 

we  slip  to  the  ground 
as  if  in  slow  motion 
seeing  the  other  fall 
and  helpless  to  help 
each  other 

Leslie  Nuby 
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Owen  Meany,  Where  Are  You 


Alex  K.  O'Briant 


Tiffany 

Tiffany 
With   her 
pulled  yel- 
low hair 

And  stretch  jeans 
Pained  into  painful 
Passes  through  this  sleepy  night 
Up  from  New  Orleans 
Watch  out,  honey 
There's  crazy  people  out  there 
She  said 

I  know  she  is  a  he 

Numbed  cold  wind  passes  through  this  sleepy  night 
Does  not  matter 
Tiffany 
Strolls  out  of  that  dark  park  behind  the  cathedral 


Will  Smith 
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A  Brief  Tale  of  Some  Import 


by  Kenneth  Royce  Moore 


M 


ichael  observed  the  nude  figure  lying  in  bed,  drink- 
ing in  the  details.  The  deep-tanned  flesh  seemed  to  suggest  a 
hint  of  moisture.  Michael's  eye  was  drawn  to  the  "wash-board" 
abdominal  muscles  showing  clearly  on  the  chest  and  the  peculiar 
vividness  with  which  the  other  sinews  seemed  almost  to  leap 
out,  bigger  than  life.  The  head  was  turned  on  one  side  and  the 
lips  suggested  a  hint  of  pouting.  Satin  covers  concealed  the 
"naughty  bits"  but  their  outline  was  unmistakably  present. 

A  loud,  resounding  knock  at  the  door  broke  Michael  from 
his  reverie,  drawing  his  contemplation  away  from  the  picture  on 
his  wall. 

"Come!"  He  pitched  his  voice  to  denote  a  tone  of  agita- 
tion at  being  interrupted. 

The  door  opened  and  Mark  entered  the  dormitory  room. 
He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  locked  it.  Michael  noted 
this  action.  He's  paranoid  tonight.  I  wonder  what's  wrong?  He  did 
not  vocalize  his  query. 

The  two  men  embraced. 

"You're  late,"  said  Michael,  "I  expected  you  half  an  hour 
ago." 

"Sorry,  I  got  caught  in  traffic.  So...what're  we  doin'  to- 
night?" 

Michael  now  observed  Mark,  drinking  in  every  subtle  de- 
tail. Something  was  obviously  wrong.  There  was  an  unmistak- 
able uncertainty  to  Mark's  whole  attitude.  For  one  thing,  he 
was  fidgeting  with  a  paper  clip  he  had  picked  up  from  Michael's 
desk.  He  also  seemed  to  be  trying  to  avoid  eye  contact.  I  bet  he 
didn't  tell  them!   Damn  it.   He  said  he  would.   1  know  it's  not  easy  for 


him.  It's  not  easy  for  any  of  us.  But,  damn  it,  he  said  he'd  really  tell 
them  this  time! 

"I  thought  we  might  take  in  a  cinema  show,"  said  Michael, 
"Is  that  okay?"   He  sensed  considerable  unease  from  Mark. 

"No,  that's  fine,"  replied  Mark.  He  then  began  to  pace  the 
room,  looking  at  all  of  the  odd  items  that  so  interested  Michael. 
Countless  porcelain  figures  decked  the  tables  and  shelves,  some 
of  them  very  old;  tiny  water-color  framed  paintings  done  in  the 
style  of  the  last  century  decorated  the  white  walls.  There  were 
quite  a  few  unidentifiable  antique  items  which  served  no  particu- 
lar purpose.  I  wonder  if  Michael  even  knows  what  they're  supposed 
to  be.  Numerous  clocks  beat  out  the  rhythm  of  the  hours  in  an 
almost  imperceptible  chorus  of  asynchronous  cacophony.  And 
then  there  were  the  books,  many,  many  books. 

Deciding  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  Michael 
said  "Alright,  that's  enough."  He  slipped  his  arm  assuringly  around 
Mark's  waist.  "What's  wrong  with  you  tonight?" 

"Nothing,"  he  stared  out  the  window  looking  into  the  dis- 
tance at  nothing  at  all,  "Nothing  at  all."  Please  don't  make  me  talk 
about  it. 

"You  didn't  tell  them  did  you?" 

"1..." 

"No.  You  didn't  tell  them  about  yourself,  about  us.  Mark, 
I'm  disappointed.   I  really  thought  you'd  do  it  this  tin-u:." 

"It's  not  easy..." 

"That's  not  news.  If  anyone  knows  about  difficulty  it's 
gotta  be..." 

"Michael!    Let  me  tinish  tor  once,  please,"  Mark  added  a 
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Neil  Melton 


forced  smile  to  take  away  some  of  the  sting. 

"Okay." 

"Well,  anyway,  you  know  how  religious  my  family  is...I 
mean. ..especially  dad..." 

"Hypocritical!" 

"Michael!" 

"Sorry,  pray  continue." 

"It's  just  that  every  time  I  go  to  bring  up  the  subject,  well, 
something  always  seems  come  up  that  makes  it  impossible." 

Michael  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  started  to  play  with  one 
of  his  toy  trinkets.  He  looked  up  at  Mark.  "Well,  go  on."  1  hate 
them.    I  shouldn't,  but  1  do  hate  them. 

"We  were  all  sitting  in  the  main  room  after  dinner.  I  was 
trying  to  work  up  the  balls  to  say  something  when  a  news  report 
came  on  the  tube.  It  was  about  that  court  case  somewhere  out 
East." 

"1  know  the  one." 

"Yeah.  Well,  dad  took  the  opportunity  to  vent  some  of  his 
sentiments  about  the  issue. ..and. ..and  he  said  some  things." 

"What  kind  of  things'!" 

"He  didn't  mean  them,  really.  He  said  it  was  a  choice.  But 
that  wasn't  the  worst  part,  he  said  that. ..well. ..I  mean,  if  he 
knew. ..he  wouldn't  have  said  it,  but. ..he..." 

Michael  got  up  and  hugged  Mark  tighdy. 

"It's  okay.   You  don't  have  to  tell  me.   I  think  I  know." 

"Yeah." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  two  walked  to  the  window, 
Mark  in  Michael's  arms.  From  below,  about  three  stories  down, 
came  a  voice  yelling,  "Perverts."  The  yell  was  followed  by  a 
rock  thrown  up,  only  glancing  the  window.  Michael  threw  open 
the  glass  and  yelled  down:   "Bigots." 

He  looked,  trying  to  see  who  had  made  the  obscenity,  but 
he  only  heard  shuffled  footsteps  and  the  door  to  the  building 
open  and  close. 

"I'd  throw  something  back,"  said  Michael,  "but  they'd  fine 
me  twice  my  tuition  for  removing  these  screens!" 

At  that  moment  the  phone  rang  and  Michael  picked  up  the 
antiquated  receiver. 

"Hello?. ..oh  really. ..well,  you've  obviously  mastered  the  art 
of  epithetical  invective  but  if  you'd  permit  an  actual  dialogue,  I 
would  be  glad  to  demonstrate  to  you  some  real  satire. 
I'd. ..damn. ..He  hung  up." 

Michael  turned  'round  to  see  that  Mark  was  sitting  at  cor- 


ner of  the  bed,  shivering. 

"Hey,  it's  okay.   Don't  get  worked  up  over  those  bastards." 

Michael  sat  down  next  to  Mark  on  the  bed  and  held  him 
tightly.  Mark  didn't  stop  shivering.  Torrents  of  tears  began  and 
Michael  tried  to  console  him. 

"Pull  the  shades,"  he  stammered. 

Michael  got  up  and  closed  the  blinds,  returned  to  Mark's 
side. 

"You  can't  let  them  get  to  you  like  that.  You  just  can't." 

"I  know.  I  know.  But  sometimes  I  wonder  what  the  fuck  is 
the  whole  point.  Sometimes  I  just  think  about  leaving  home, 
going  to  some  big  city  and  getting  lost  on  the  streets.  I  mean,  I 
know  that  the  parades  and  marches  all  count  for  something  and 
there  are  people  out  there  trying  to  make  a  difference. ..But, 
Michael  forgive  me,  but  sometimes  I  want  to  go  off  somewhere, 
get  wasted  out  of  my  mind,  and  screw  the  first  prett>'  thing  that 
comes  along.  I  mean  it!  I  feel  like  it's  just  not  worth  trying 
anymore.   I. ..I  don't  know." 

Mark  finally  flung  his  arms  around  Michael  and  held  him  in 
a  tight  embrace.  Michael  felt  something  scratch  against  his  back. 
He  turned  to  look  and  saw  that  Mark's  wrists  were  bandaged. 
hlot  again,  he  thought,  this  has  got  to  stop. 

"You  know,"  said  Michael,  "you're  so  damn  melodramatic, 
sometimes  I  think  you're  a  character  in  a  short  stor>'!" 

"Don't  try  to  cheer  me  up,  it  won't  work.  Besides,  you're 
prime  material  for  fiction." 

"Ha." 

"No,  it's  true." 

"There,  I  saw  you  smile.  You  smiled!" 

"Okay,  maybe  a  litde." 

"Look,  in  all  seriousness,  you  shouldn't  even  consider  a  wild 
plan  like  the  one  you  just  outlined." 

"Why  not." 

"Because,  that  sort  of  lifestyle  leads  to  destruction  and,  even 
if  it  didn't,  it's  emotionally  unsatisf^'ing." 

"But  the  way  people..." 

"Ignore  them.  If  people  had  been  just  a  litde  more  consid- 
erate and  open  of  mind  in  the  past,  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  of 
us  as  fucked  up  as  we  are  today!" 

"You  think  that's  why..." 

"Of  course.  Think  about  it.  Societ>'  tells  you  you're  evil, 
perverted,  an  'effrontery  to  nature,'  they  convict  those  of  us  thev 
find  out  about  for  'unspeakables'  and  sentence  them  to  years  ot 
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Chris  Henderson 


hard  labour,  what're  the  rest  of  us  supposed  to  think?  That's 
exactly  why  we  have  these  problems.  That's  why  you  have  these 
problems." 

"What  about  you.   Don't  you  have  these. ..these  prohiei-ns''." 

"I  used  to." 

"But  what  if  they're  right  and  you're  not?" 

"They're  not.  Listen  Mark,  we  are  not  evil.  We  are  not 
perverted,  and  we  are  most  certainly  not  unnatural!  We  are  just 
like  everyone  else  with  only  a  slightly  different  innate  aspect  to 
our  personalities,  and  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  all  this  nonsense  spouted 
by  a  bunch  of  hypocrites,  red-necks,  and  self-righteous,  opinion- 
ated bastards.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  what  we  are.  One 
day  it  won't  matter  anymore.  I  think  that  people  will  value 
different  things  when  they  consider  the  worth  of  an  individual." 

"But  Michael,  they  say  they  can  correct  it  with  surgery." 

"Look,  once  and  for  all,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  being  born  left  handed.  One  day  society  will  get  over  its 
foolish  misconceptions." 

There  was  another  long  silence. 

"I  guess,"  said  Mark,  "your  right.  But  you've  had  it  so  easy. 
Your  dads  are  open-minded  enough  not  to  care  that  their  son's  a 


lefty.  You  have  to  admit  that  it's  influenced  your  thinking." 

"Yeah,  I  suppose  so." 

After  a  pause  in  conversation,  Michael  looked  at  the  an- 
tique chronographic  clock  on  his  desk.  The  hour  had  struck 
thirteen. 

"It's  too  late  to  go  to  the  cinema,"  said  Michael,  "the  4D 
performance  has  already  started.  So,  unless  your  hovercar  can  do 
mach  III,  we  won't  make  it." 

Mark  seemed  to  be  cheering  up  some.  "Let's  just  hang 
around  here  and  watch  some  holovision.  It's  about  time  for  the 
Neo-Classical  Post-Pre-DeconsiTuciionist  Comedy  Hour." 

"Fine,"  said  Michael,  "the  NCPPD  has  some  great  comedi- 
ans." 

They  sat  down  together,  arms  around  each  other  as  lovers 
are  wont  to  do,  and  watched  the  holovision  for  some  hours.  Mark 
fell  asleep  and  Michael  eventually  got  up  and  opened  the  shades 
to  see  that  the  twin  suns  had  set  and  the  moon  had  risen,  full, 
with  all  of  its  multi-colored  rings  glimmering  across  the  horizon. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  and  planted  a  firm  kiss  on  Mark's  left 
hand.  Q 
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Can't  sleep  for  the  brightness  Staring  me  blind  Allen  Peterson 


Refraction 

The  child  ran  barefoot  down  Central  Park  West  along  the  gray  stone  wall,  her 
kite  jerking  high  in  the  air  behind  her.  The  day  had  been  calm  and  hot,  and 
there  was  no  storm  predicted.  But  nevertheless,  a  very  strong  wind  flew  down 
the  street  like  a  taxi  and  plucked  the  child  up  in  the  air  by  her  kite  string. 
She  rose  high  above  the  reservoir,  the  joggers,  the  leashed  German  shepherds, 
and  the  bearded  man  who  preached  loudly  to  an  empty  leaf-littered  play- 
ground. The  wind  blew  her  still  higher  into  the  sky  where  the  air  is  thick  with 
water.  Droplets  condensed  in  her  and  distorted  along  its  rim.  How  can 
nothingness  be  curved?  The  child  faced  the  determined  blue  sky  and  held 
tightly  onto  the  string  of  her  kite. 

But  the  wind  suddenly  released  her,  and  she  fell  three  miles  downward 
with  her  kite  through  shimmering  air.  As  she  got  closer  to  earth,  she  saw  a 
man  with  long  dred  locks  crossing  a  street,  a  black  iron  gate  locked  across  a 
closed  store  front,  and  an  old  woman  on  a  bench  whose  pupils  did  not  move 
with  the  traffic.  When  the  child  landed  roughly  on  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Forty-ninth,  she  looked  up.  Her  kite  was  gone,  undoubtedly  burned  up 
like  a  meteor  in  the  atmosphere. 

But  in  her  clenched  white  fist  were  a  thousand  coils  of  waxed  string. 

Cindy  Jackson 
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seed 

speaking  to  me 
inside  and  privately- 

(internal  album  spinning  backwards,  needle 
skipping  over  deeply-carven  grooves,  repeating) 
that  other  woman  i  am, 
who  no  one  knows  anything  of,  speaks 
(they  think  it  is  me  it  is  not  me  not  me): 

mara  says 

"i'd  name  my  baby  kristin  if  that  were  her  name" 
and  the  faceless  tiny  seed 
stirs  faintly- 
figurative  life 
only  breathing  in  dreams 
(achingly  achingly 

turning  over,  under  sheets, 
i  long  for  another  face  of  me, 
long  for  a  heart  outside  my  body) 
mara  wakes  up  and  with  her  i  am-- 
we  awake  to  the  life  i 
did  not  ask  for-- 
(little  girls  should  want  to  live 
should  want  to  be 
should  want  to  grow 
up) 

Leslie  Nuby 
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Mirjana  Paukovic 


A  little  headache 

Just  a  headache  they  called  it 
Just  a  coma  what  followed  it 
Now  the  baby's  brain  -  consumed 
Now  the  baby's  breath  -  remembered 

Aerobic,  gram-negative  cocci  they  were 
Parasitic,  infective  bacteria  they  were 
Hiding  in  the  baby's  blood  -  bacteremia 
Ushering  in  the  bloody  meningitis 

Just  a  headache  they  called  it 
Just  a  coma  what  followed  it 
Now  the  baby's  brain  -  consumed 
Now  the  baby's  breath  -  remembered 

Peter  T.  Chang 


Mr.  Nitrobacter 

One  may  have  never  known,  unless  he's  probed 
that  below  the  ground  lies  a  great  microbe. 
All  vegetarians  love  you,  Mr.  Nitrobacter, 
because  you  are  a  major  agricultural  factor. 

You  go  about  the  soil  converting  nitrogen  compounds. 
Changing  nitrite  to  nitrate  may  not  seem  so  profound, 
but  without  you  we  would  have  no  fruit  nor  veggie, 
because  you,  O  Nitrobacter  are  always  protein 
synthesis  ready. 

Eric  Sullivan 
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Ode  On  a  Microbe 

O  Clostridium,  you  purveyor  of  insidium, 

Worse  than  any  man-made  war  machine, 

You  remorselessly  sow  your  wild  oats,  i.e.  gangrene. 

You  malodorous,  gram-positive,  little  small  itty-bittyum! 

Turning  the  skin  blackest  charcoal  and  necrotic  tangerine, 
These,  most  notably,  the  colors  of  Halloween. 

You  spread  through  your  victim  like  a  large  dose  of  Uranium, 
Darn  you!    Darn  you!    O  vile  Clostridium. 

Julie  A.  Dykes 


Trichophyton 

What's  that  marching  to  a  drummer's  beat? 
What's  that  growing  on  my  feet? 

Trichophyton,  Trichophyton! 


What's  that  causing  itchy  skin? 
What  can  I  do?  I  know,  "Mycatin." 

Trichophyton.  Trichophyton! 

Now  I  can  sleep.  Ah,  rest  in  bed. 
Now  that;  that  fungus  is  finally  dead. 
Trichophyton.  Trichophyton! 


H.  Wayne  Shew 
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by  Wendy  Weatherspoon 


W 


e  built  a  river  one  summer:  Becky,  Brian,  and 
I.  Brian  was  my  little  brother,  skinny  with  shiny-gold  hair; 
and  Beck  was  our  back-door  neighbor,  tan  with  bright  teeth, 
freckled  lips,  and  chocolate-brown  curls:  my  best  friend. 
The  three  of  us  were  continually  working  on  a  project;  the 
River  was  by  no  means  our  most  ambitious,  but  one  of  our 
favorites. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  drainage  ditch. 
It  was  perfect  when  it  rained  and  we  could  don  our  grungiest 
clothes  and  navigate  the  wetlands.  But  we  wanted  some- 
thing permanent.  We  envisioned  a  rushing  brook,  glitter- 
ing cascades,  a  regular  mountain  stream  coursing  through 
the  wooded  vacant  lot  beside  our  house.  After  months  of 
thinking  and  days  of  planning,  we  commandeered  the  trow- 
els from  the  shed  and  started  construction. 

The  ditch  ran  through  Indian  Village  past  Red  Clay 
Mountain  all  the  way  down  to  Bonfire  Mansion  near  the 
street.  It  was  fairly  deep:  we  had  to  dig  and  dig  with  those 
little  trowels  until  we  had  dammed  our  River  below  the 
Village.  The  moment  came:  Brian  turned  on  the  water  at 
the  side  oi  the  house,  dragged  the  garden  hose  to  the  top 
of  the  River,  and  ceremoniously  pulled  the  trigger  on  the 
nozzle.   Mud. 


We  might  have  known.  The  Olympic-Sized  Swim- 
ming Pool  project  of  the  summer  before  had  rapidly  become 
the  Regular-Sized  Swimming  Pool  project,  then  the  Wad- 
ing Pool  project,  and  finally  the  Foot  Bath  project  before  it, 
too,  was  Mud.   A  new  strategy  was  in  order. 

The  next  week  was  all  garbage  bags  and  scissors  and 
duct  tape  until  the  River  was  lined  from  above  the  Village 
to  the  dam.  Hopes  were  high.  Becky  ran  the  hose  this 
time,  and  a  triumphant  trickle  pushed  its  way  downhill  un- 
til it  bumped  into  the  dam.  We  cheered.  Niagara  couldn't 
have  impressed  us  more. 


Our  first  play  was  actually  a  puppet  show,  but  it  led  to 
bigger  and  better  things.  Becky  devised  and  created,  I  ar- 
ranged and  edited,  and  Brian  was  the  guinea  pig.  Our 
parents  and  neighbors  would  come  to  the  performances  and 
we  would  serve  lemonade  in  clear  plastic  cups  and  our  par- 
ents would  clap  and  clap. 

It  wasn't  long  atter  that  first  puppet  show  that  I  ex- 
tended my  talents  beyond  the  neighborhood  to  star  as  Stego- 
saurus  in  the  Third  Grade  Play.    1  didn't  actually  have  to 
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crawl  on  all  fours  and  wear  spines  on  my  back;  instead,  I 
carried  a  poster  of  Stegosaurus  and  gave  a  dramatic  mono- 
logue, which  was  printed  in  large  letters  on  the  back  of  the 
posterboard.  It  was  a  deeper  and  more  challenging  role 
than  the  puppet  show.  Becky  wanted  to  come,  but  she  was 
on  a  Spring  Break  cruise  to  the  Bahamas  with  her  parents. 
I  couldn't  blame  her  for  that. 

Brian  made  fun  of  me  when  I  practiced  my  part  in  the 
house,  so  I  retreated  to  the  shed  and  became  Stagosaurus 
for  Casey,  my  ditzy  blond  cat.  Casey  was  a  forgiving  audi- 
ence, never  critical.  He  ran  away  during  my  sixth  grade 
year  when  I  played  the  Third  Witch  in  Macbeth.  I  went  to 
the  shed  to  practice  and  he  didn't  show.  I  always  wondered 
whether  the  Witch  scared  him  away. 


I  think  a  psychological  experiment  of  the  1970's  must 
have  linked  the  color  yellow  with  creativity  in  elementary 
school  children.  Or  maybe  time  has  jaundiced  those  years. 
In  either  case  I  remember  the  Montgomery  County  Spelling 
Bee  in  a  sort  of  smelly  mustard  color.  I  stood  with  the 
other  children  in  the  yellow  gymnasium  at  Byrns  Darden 
Elementary  School,  facing  yellow  bleachers  filled  with  people. 
I  don't  suppose  the  people  were  yellow.  I  was  wearing  a 
yellow  T-shirt  with  a  grey  collar  and  cuffs  and  the  words 
"Smith  Elementary"  in  cursive  on  the  front.  I  know  the 
gym  was  yellow  because  gym  floors  always  are,  and  I  re- 
member the  shirt  because  of  the  color  picture  in  the  news- 
paper when  I  won.  The  trophy  was  gold.  In  my  memory 
even  the  first-prize  bicycle,  a  shiny  racing  bike  with  curved 
handlebars,  was  yellow.  Of  course  it  wasn't  really.  I  have 
to  admit  it  was  maroon  because  of  the  picture  and  because 
the  bike  itself  is  sitting  dusty  in  the  shed.  Becky  and  I  rode 
our  bikes  a  lot  until  she  got  a  go-cart.  I  loved  the  go-cart, 
but  I  felt  safer  on  my  bike. 


Becky  didn't  go  to  school  with  me  at  that  time;  she 
went  to  The  Clarksville  Academy.  Becky  was  rich  but 
never  snobby.  Her  back  yard  adjoined  mine,  and  every  day 
after  school  one  of  us  would  run  to  the  fence  between  our 
yards  and  sing  for  the  other.  We  had  a  little  tune  that  we 
sang  at  the  tops  of  our  lungs  to  summon  each  other  to 
adventure.  The  only  times  we  had  to  resort  to  the  tele- 
phone were  in  high  summer  when  Becky's  monstrous  air 
conditioner  unit  drowned  us  out. 

I  was  jealous  that  Becky  had  friends  at  school  I  didn't 
know.  She  had  a  school  best  friend  named  Darcy,  but  I  was 
her  home  best  friend,  her  real  best  friend.  Imagine  my 
delight  when  I  found  out  Becky  was  going  to  Clarksville 
High  School!  Darcy  was  not.  Now  I  would  be  her  school 
AND  home  best  friend.  We'd  ride  the  bus  together,  take 
all  the  same  classes,  and  sit  at  the  same  lunch  table.  We 
could  plan  projects  at  school  that  would  be  more  fantastic 
than  any  we  had  thought  of  before. 


We  were  riding  the  bus  home  on  a  warm  day  in  late 
Spring  when  Becky  broke  up  with  me.  That's  not  what  I 
would  have  called  it  at  the  time,  but  many  years  and  as 
many  break-ups  have  put  that  afternoon  in  a  different  light. 
She  was  sweet  (Becky  was  never  snobby)  and  explained 
everything  gently:  how  we  were  spending  too  much  time 
together,  how  we  needed  to  make  other  friends.  We  were 
going  to  remian  friends,  of  course.  I  cried  all  the  way  home, 
then  sat  on  her  bed  and  drenched  the  elbow  of  my  favorite 
green  sweater  with  my  tears.  Becky  had  lots  of  green  sweat- 
ers but  that  was  my  only  one.  Q 
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Sex  Drive 

Intentional  mistake 

Cruise 

I  hear  the  song  of  a  gentle  mare  de  nuit  (horsepower) 

Screaming 

Gear  shift  slip  past  your  soft  sighs  and  shut  sight 

Through  moonroof  -  black  skies 

Accelerate 

Over  this  midnight  freeway 

Under  this  wreckless  chariot 

Speed 

Destination  crash 

I  hear  the  song  of  a  siren  sounded 

Danger 

A  split  second  dream  -  imaginated  rape 

And  you  with  your  celestial  eyes 

You  slept  through  it  all 


Will  Smith 


Electricity 


Jennifer  Kelly 


Homecoming 


Into  Texas 

Bridge  under  Bridge 

Bluebells 

Shooting  at  all  sides 

Of  the  shine 

Of  the  rent  car  window 

Glass  and  metal 

Threading  through 

Flat  land  Prairie  land 

Under  the  Sun 

Out  and  Yellow 

As  we  zoom 

Against  the  city 

Shutding  to  the  moon 

Black  blue 

As  the  orbit 

Silver  grey 

As  any  astronaut  uniform 

Painted  on  my  cookie  plate 

Grandma  gave  me 

In  the  small  lemon-yellow  room 

Grandma  makes  lemonade 

Red  Jello 

And  goes  with  my  hand 

Talking  politics  and  medicine 

Into  the  double-closeted  room 

Bedroom 

The  T.V.  talks  always 

&.  Grandpa  snores  always 

In  his  lack  leather  recliner 

My  fingers  feel  fine 

In  the  cotton 

Sticking  cold  and  soft 

From  the  blanket 

Like  old  folks'  bellies 

White  cotton 

The  nurse/guard  wears 

White  aproned  figure 

On  coal  skin 

Shiny  tight 

Twisted  tight  over  the  torso 

Spread  white 

Over  the  large  shiny  figure 

Then  ballooning  out 

Around  the  legs 

Rooted  dark  and  round 

Loosening 

Like  June  heat 


Wilting  loosing  wrinkles 

&  Fabric  texture 

Until  the  tucks  and  cuffs 

The  stitching  are  fallen  out 

On  June  heat 

Dogwood  petals  white 

Unstiffened 

On  Heat 

Oil  spilled  tar 

Ballooning  out  up 

In  front  of  the  heater/cooler  unit 

That  is  out  of  sight 

Now  from  Here 

Invisible  But  for  the  white  tent 

Opening  Falling 

Sticking  and  Opening 

The  metal  lighter 

And  a  cigarette 

Dry 

Holding  like  that 

To  the  lips 

A  Red  pack 

In  her  closed  fist 

Winston  it  was 

Against  the  statued  torso 

Then  the  other  hand 

Unfisted 

Dark 

Covered  with  Digging 

Lights  it 

Over  large  sullen  lips 

Black  pinched  petals 

African  violet  in  June 

Drooping 

Parachuting  out 

The  Petals 

A  closed  fist 

Another  Winston 

Dry  to  the  lips 

The  flame  falls 

And  she  folds 

With  the  shade 

Of  the  red  brick  Sick  house 

O'i  white  fluorescent  lights 

Onto  prune  faces 

Waiting  lifetimes 

For  that  fork 

The  waffle 
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Spongy 

Pasty  soaking  so  long 

In  the  syrup 

Shapeless  and  clinging 

With  the  waffle  waiting 

We  talk 

You  and  I 

Of  everything 

Your  mind  can  come  to 

But  Grandfather 

Four  or  five  years 

Since  you  called  him 

Fondly  "Daddy" 

A  man 

I  know  you  never  forget 

Into  a  child 

You  were  never  meant 

To  raise 

The  many  death  years 

And  the  funeral 

That  we  all  had  spoken  of 

Bent  our  knees 

&  asked  for 

Futile  to  raise  it  now 

All  this 

The  white  aproned  attendant 

&.  the  red  brick 

Are  shaded  back 

Until  all  was  entombed 

Painted  over 

With  every  bit  of  badness 

The  sky  has  got 

Ready  to  come  into  my  window 

I  hate  the  big  room 

That  is  open 

Like  the  outside 

Big  places 

Of  dark  spaces 

Between  books  and  chairs 

I  get  scared 

I  can't  even  get  to  the  light 

Or  open  up  my  mouth 

For  Grandma  Grandpa 

Or  it  will  come  in 

Thru  the  window 

You  balance  yourself 

Against  the  walker 

That  stores  all  of  our  letters 


Every  word  fabric  button 

You  might  scrap 

From  us 

Until  next  time 

I  leave  you  bound 

You  meant  that  to  me 

Presents  head  pats  and  puzzle  pieces 

But  now 

In  the  shade  of  all  this 

It  was  the  smell  of  the  house 

Of  you 

The  cotton  that  bulges  worse 

From  the  quilt 

That  I  sleep  under  at  home 

As  you  and  your  mother 

The  lemon-colored  kitchen 

The  dishwasher  that  never  worked 

Your  red  haired  neighbor 

Gathering  the  mail 

The  plants  in  the  backyard 

(Si  You 

Saying  things  I  might  understand 

Now 

Summer  in  Texas 

&  it  Rains 

Smelling  like  the  ground 

Looking  like  a  picture 

Painted  over 

Relaxed 

The  Rain 

Feeling  like  the  fingers 

Of  weeping  sisters 

As  you  and  the  window 

Shade  away 


Carolyn  Hembree 

For  my  father- -- 

an  attempL  to  speak  the  unspoken 
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Erin  Whikehart 


